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For a few days in November, 1952, Baghdad, the 
capital of Iraq and a city of more than half a million 
people, was the scene of a revolt. Mobs armed with 
sticks, stones, and guns marched through the streets 
attacking police and wrecking buildings, among 
which were the headquarters of the United States 
Information Service and the office of the British-run 
Iraq Times. Baghdad waited trembling for further 
developments. They took the form of a new cabinet, 
which declared martial law and a curfew from sunset 
to sunrise. The immediate problem appeared to be 
solved, but the Western world once again was shocked 
into a realization that the Middle East is in a state of 
turmoil. 

What is causing such unrest in this part of the 
world, and in Iraq in particular? 

The alluvial lowland of the Euphrates and Tigris 
Rivers, known as Mesopotamia, is supposed to have 
been the site of the Garden of Eden. To the desert 
traveler it certainly looks like a blessed haven, where 
the soil is fertile, the climate warm, and there is 
enough water in the rivers to grow almost anything 
in the world. It is here that traces of man’s earliest 
culture based on the control of river waters have been 
found. Even today one sees with amazement these 
ancient accomplishments: the storage dam some 30 
miles long that made a huge reservoir between the 


two rivers, serving at the same time as a barrier 
against invasion from the north; or the gigantic 
Nahrawan Canal, 180 miles long, 400 feet wide, and 
17 feet deep, which for some 3,000 years provided 
water for the land east of the Tigris. 

It is here that the great empires of the distant past 
grew up, Sumeria, Babylonia, and Assyria—a sequence 
of human progress interrupted by periods of stagna- 
tion and decay. Later, in Baghdad, early Islamic cul- 
ture reached its peak when the Abbasid Khalifs made 
the city a world center of art and knowledge. But in 
time that empire also collapsed, destroyed by the 
Mongols (thirteenth century). 

Two hundred years later the Turks came, and they 
stayed until the end of the First World War. Under 
their rule almost everyone was miserably poor. Few 
remnants of ancient prosperity remained; mounds of 
rubble lay where cities once had flourished; many 
of the irrigation canals were filled with silt. Only in 
a few spots where Nature could take care of herself 
were conditions better, such as in the south, around 
Basra, where the incoming tides of the Persian Gulf 
force the waters of the Shatt al Arab to overflow its 
banks and irrigate the land without human effort, or 
in the foothills of the mountains in the north, where 
rainfall is sufficient to permit cultivation without 
irrigation. 
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Towns were small, seats of the Turkish officials. 
Jewish merchants controlled most of the business in 
the bazaars. Roads were mere tracks, and it was not 
until the end of the war that a railroad—the famous 
Berlin to Baghdad line—connected Iraq with the rest 
of the world. Schools could be found only in the 
larger cities; the overwhelming majority of the people 
were illiterate. A few members of the upper class, the 
leaders of the later independence movement, studied 
abroad, preferably in Istanbul or Paris. Disease 
checked any increase of population. The economy 
was at a standstill, while not so far away Western 
Europe was rising to pre-eminent industrial power. 
Baghdad, once a city of two million people, had 
forty thousand inhabitants, and was said to be the 
remotest and the shabbiest of the provincial capitals 
of the Turkish state. 

For one who goes to Iraq today expecting the 
glamour of the time of the Abbasid Khalifs or of a 
modern civilization, the country may be disappoint- 
ing. It is still to a large extent the neglected orient of 
the recent past. In Baghdad, for instance, outside the 
main streets and the residential quarters with their 
modern architecture, people live in poverty in mud 
houses, roasting in summer, when daily maxima may 
reach 120° F., and trying to keep warm by piling 
scrub against the walls in winter, when the ther- 
mometer may drop below freezing. Modern hygiene 
is sadly ignored in most places: dust covers food and 
drinks displayed on the sidewalks and in the stores; 
part of the water intended for drinking has been used 
before for other purposes. Almost 80 per cent of the 
men and 95, per cent of the women can neither read 
nor write. Mortality is high, even up to 80 per cent for 
babies in certain areas, and diseases such as trachoma, 
hookworm, bilharziasis, malaria, and the dysenteries 
—many of them the by-product of unsanitary condi- 
tions and polluted water—are sapping the vitality and 
undermining the productivity of a large part of the 
population. 

Bedouin tribes eke out a meager existence in the 
western steppe and desert, forever roaming with 
their herds of camels, sheep, and goats in search of food 
and wells. Only a few scattered oases break the mo- 
notony of the plain with their palms and citrus trees. 
In the north and northeast, along the foot of the 
mountains separating Iraq from Turkey and Iran, 
there are sufficient winter rains to permit the cultiva- 
tion of wheat and barley on the level land, and of 
grapes, peaches, apricots, and nuts on the valley 


slopes. But throughout the hot south, rainfall is 
usually less than 5 inches a year: men and crops cling 
almost entirely to the banks of the perennial rivers 
and the canals, where a dependable supply of water is 
available. At least two-thirds of the population of 
Iraq are supported directly or indirectly by irrigated 
cultivation. Barley, wheat, and millet, along with cot- 
ton and in recent years rice, are grown in the watered 
fields of the valley, and from the tidally irrigated 
Shatt al Arab oasis (100 miles long and 1 to 2 miles 
wide) comes three-quarters of the world’s supply of 
dates. 

Crop yields are low in general, much too low for 
crops under irrigation. This is due partly to natural 
difficulties such as the shifting riverbanks, the 
marshes, and the recurring floods, partly to anti- 
quated cultivation methods and a lack of animal 
manure or other fertilizer, partly to insect pests, and 
partly to salinity caused by poor drainage. But it is 
also due to archaic systems of landownership. Most of 
the agricultural land is in the hands of sheikhs and of 
the owners of the water pumps. The tenant receives 
not much more than one-quarter of the value of the 
crop he raises; the rest of it goes to the owner, or to 
the state, or must be used for the upkeep of the irriga- 
tion canals. Accordingly, he often carries a heavy 
load of debt (interest up to go per cent) and is unable 
to extricate himself. With an average income of about 
$85 a year, spent on simple clothing, low-grade 
tobacco, sugar, and tea, the tenant lives not far above 
the subsistence level and often below it. 

However, alongside the ancient poverty and igno- 
rance, spectacular changes are taking place today in 
Iraq—thanks to the profits received from oil. Accord- 
ing to present agreements, 50 per cent of the income 
from all oil companies goes to the Iraq government; 
financial stringencies that limited public expendi- 
tures are a thing of the past. Most of the oil is still ob- 
tained from the Kirkuk area, but a new field (Zubair) 
near Basra is now in production and will become in- 
creasingly productive. The Kirkuk oil is carried west- 
ward to the Mediterranean coast via the Kirkuk- 
Tripoli pipeline (the branch to Haifa in Israel has 
been discontinued) and via the new go-inch line to 
Banias in Syria. That of the field near Basra is pumped 
to the Persian Gulf coast. The small field of Naft 
Khanek, northeast of Baghdad, takes care of local 
requirements. 

The oil production of Iraq (200 million barrels in 
1953) has been mounting rapidly in the last few years 
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—in fact, it has more than tripled since 195 1—and Iraq 
now ranks sixth among the oil-producing countries of 
the world. Moreover, according to present estimates, 
the reserves amount to 10 or 12 billion barrels, about 
10 per cent of the world’s reserves. Iraq’s economy 
is indeed floating in oil, and if political factors do not 
shackle it, the immediate future looks bright. 


The government is earmarking most of the oil 
revenue for economic improvement and has created 
a Development Board where Iraqi and foreign ex- 
perts are planning for the future, backed by a capital 
of 600 million dollars for the next five years. Under 
this program large barrages and new irrigation canals 
and ditches have been built, and thousands of pumps 
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have been installed along the riverbanks to supply 
water to the adjacent lowland. 

Fortunately, there is no shortage of water in the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. Winter rains and the 
spring melting of snow in their mountain headwaters 
cause a high-water level downriver from November 
until the end of May, with the peak in spring. At 
present, 25 per cent of the cultivable area is under 
crops, and with proper storage and regulation more 
land can be constantly watered. Fortunately too, 
both rivers, bound by their natural levees, flow above 
the surface of the land in the valley, which, of course, 
facilitates irrigation. And both, in turn, differ in level 
during the spring, so that the flow between them is 
easily managed: the maximum flood of the Tigris 
occurs in April, while owing to slower melting of 
snow and the effect of percolation, high water in the 
Euphrates does not take place until May. 

At the same time swamps, which cover large areas 
in the delta region, are being drained. Soils encrusted 
with salt from excessive irrigation are being washed 
and put back into use. Experimental stations are 
studying methods of obtaining better seeds and im- 
proving livestock through breeding and the control of 
disease. Better animal-drawn plows are beginning to 
replace the old ones, which barely scratched the sur- 
face and often failed to uproot the weeds. The Ag- 
ricultural Machinery Administration, an agency of 
the government, is renting out machinery to farmers 
too poor to buy it, and though only a small part of 
agriculture is mechanized, considerable progress in 
this direction has already been made in the dry-farm- 
ing area of Mosul and in the new pump-irrigated 
lands in central Iraq. 

Isolation is a thing of the past. Roads connect Iraq 
with its neighbors, and their quality is improving 
even if at present traveling by car over most of them is 
a slow and often tedious process because of ruts and 
dust. The state railroads are able to meet present 
traffic requirements, though two different gauges 
within the country necessitate expensive transship- 
ment in places. The airfields of Basra and Baghdad, 
stops on the lines from Europe to the rest of Asia and 
to Australia, are among the busiest in the world. Some 
industries are developing in the chief cities, and the 
Baghdad sky line shows the smoking chimneys of fac- 
tories that use local raw materials for the production 
of bricks, cotton yarns, soap, cement—and even beer, 
a strange commodity ina Mohammedan world. 

Schools, some of them housed in quite modern 


buildings, are increasing in number, though educa- 
tion is not yet compulsory and in many rural districts 
the children cannot go to school because they are 
needed in the fields. Under Point Four agreements, 
foreign experts have been called in to help in such 
activities as agriculture, fishing, engineering, medical 
services, and education. Meanwhile, young Iraqi are 
being sent abroad to be trained. Baghdad is growing 
rapidly, and is again a large city spreading out on both 
sides of the Tigris. Most of the 12,000 cars in Iraq 
seem to spend their entire existence driving up and 
down Rashid Street—the main thoroughfare—tooting 
their horns incessantly! 

All this would not have been possible without the 
oil revenues; but there is another factor that is pro- 
foundly influencing Iraq’s future—the birth and 
awakening of a middle group. To it belong many who 
have studied or are studying at the newly founded col- 
leges and who, after graduation, face the prospect of 
low-salaried jobs in an inflationary economy. It in- 
cludes white-collar low-rank officials who crowd the 
government departments with little chance of promo- 
tion, and many workers in stores and in industrial 
enterprises. It is a class of young men, and some 
women, coming from various types of intellectual 
background, but all of whom are different from the 
farmer and the Bedouin, who still accept tribal rule 
and poverty as a matter of course. They are strongly 
nationalistic: for the first time the idea of being an 
Iraqi prevails above the old feeling of being first an 
Arab. 


They want recognition, a place in the sun. They 
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want to see more of the benefits of the oil money 
filter through to the whole population. Differences 
between various factions within this group are not so 
great but what they (except the most radical) unite on 
occasion to demand reforms such as better voting and 
taxation systems, the elimination of corruption and 
inefficiency in the government, and the partition of 
large landholdings. And many of them oppose any 
form of military or special political ties with the West- 
ern world. It was this group, exasperated by the un- 
heeding attitude of the government, and egged on 
and led by the extreme radicals, that went into the 
streets in 1952 in open revolt against the status quo 
and against what they call British and American im- 
perialism. The anti-British feeling goes back to the 
time of British administration (1920-1930) under a 
League of Nations mandate. The anti-Americanism 
has its roots in the role the United States played in the 
founding of Israel, a role the Arab world will not 
soon forgive. 

In spite of all that the Development Board is doing, 
it is not popular. At present the greater part of the oil 
money is being used for long-term projects that will 
eventually raise the standard of living. There is the 
danger. however, that the people will lose sight of the 
ultimate advantages; they are impatient to see results. 
Most of them still suffer from dire poverty, ill health, 
and ignorance. They would like to see more of the 
available revenue devoted to immediate relief: better 
watering facilities and sheep-dipping stations for the 
nomads, village dispensaries, the training of more 
nurses, the elimination of stagnant and _ polluted 


water, the provision of good water and sewage dis- 
posal, slum clearance, and better housing. They 
would like to see a broadening of the educational pro- 
gram to teach more people how to cope with their 
everyday problems and improve their methods of 
work. 

With only 5 million people in an area of more than 
168,000 square miles, Iraq is sparsely populated in re- 
lation to its resources. Endowed with its warm sun, 
its fertile soil, the water of its rivers, the financial sup- 
port of its oil dividends, and its industrious people, 
there is no reason why Iraq cannot support, as in 
ancient times, 20 to 25, million people at an economic 
and cultural level far higher than the present one, 
provided internal and foreign political stresses and 
strains do not interfere. 


S. VAN VALKENBURG 


Dr. Van Valkenburg is director of the Graduate School of Geog- 
raphy, Clark University. 
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